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MASONIC OBLIGATIONS. 


BY KEV.WALTER COLTON, A. M 


That Temple, where the perfections of our art were 
hallowed by the presence of the Deity, is now mingled 
with its native dust. The maguaificent structures, 
which expressed the pride aad genius of the Egypti 1D, | 
have mouldered beneath the dusky shadows of her 
more enduring pyramids. Here and there a broken 
arch, a fallen column, a moss-grown wall, or a deserted 
grotto, is all that remains to tell us of the inventive 





Greek and ingenious Roman. ‘The stoic may walk 
indiffently over these eloquent remains of buried great- | 
ness; the traveller may turn away from these faded 
relics, and dim discovered forms of antiquity, for the| 
more palpable realities of his own times: but these | 
memorials of the mighty past, will ever awaken, in the 
breast of the Freemason, the deepest feelings, and the | 
most sacred recollections. For he has found among. 
these ruins, an Edifice of moral beauty and excellea: 
an Institution, erected in God, and dedicated to uni- 
versal benevolence, which has been supported by the 
wise and gond for ages. He inquired for the condi- 
tions of a union with this institution; subscribed to 
theterms; and assumed the appropriate badges. These 
badges, however insignificant, and frivolous, they may 
appear in the estimation of the dreaming world, «re to 
him, nat only the symbols of his rank, but the memen- 
tos of the most impressive and solemn obligations ; 
and so far from exciting sentiments of vanity, or pride, 
they remind him of his frailties, his duties, his vows, 
and the awful penalties which will wait upon the vio- 
lation of those vows. 

It is not my design on the present occasion, to eu- 
logize our Institution; to trace its origin; expatiate 
upon the merits of those whose names are enrolled in 
its archives; or develope its influence upon past ages. 
Nor would | awaken your sympathy for those who 
have perished in its defence; they are now where the 
’ wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest. 
Nor would [ kindle your indignation towards those, 
who have persecuted our Fraternity with the most 
savage, unrelenting hostility; they are now harmless, 
and have passed beyond the reach of invective. For 
a discussion of these topics, I have as little inclination 
as capacity. 

Te excellencies of our institution in past ages, 
cannot atone for present faults. Its merits depend 
upon its living, not its dead representatives. That it 
has been an institution of pre-eminent worth caa avail 
us nothing. It may in one sense, be an honor to oc- 
cupy those places, that have been filled ty the good 
and great of other times, but without their excellences 
also, the affinity only serves to expose our deficiencies 
‘The value of every creed, must be determined by the 
conduct of those who profess it. The spirit of its 
obligations, will be known only as it appears, when 
bodied forth in action. The christian may tell us, that 
he is a convert to the pure and heavenly faith ; but 
is he a convert in reality, or pfofession merely ?— 
Is he a disciple in heart, and in deed, orare his badges 
the only evidence of his discipleship? He may tell 
us that he is a stranger and a pilgrim here; but does 
his conduet show that he is astranger and pilgrim here? 








iblest of their subjects, upon the same level. 

















| He may say that he is seeking a city which hath foun- 
__. |dations whose builder and maker is God; but are not 


his feelings and his calculations terminated by time? 
We allow the Christian no credit for his professions, 
any further than they are supported by his conduct. 
Nor can we, as Freemasons, expect the world to al- 
low us one claim that is not asserted by our actions. 
The spirit of our faith may be ever so ethereal, yet 
its transcendant nature will be acknowledged no_ far- 
ther, than we manifest in our life the extent of its ele- 
vatiag influence. Professions are nothing; it is the 
conduct of the man, that stamps his character and his 
creed. Now therefore is no institution, whose repa- 
tation, is so exclusively staked upon the character of 
its members, as that of the Masonic Fraternity. ‘The 
very secresy, in which some of our rites are enveloped 
gives the greater responsibility to what is public. For 
the werld will take it for granted, that all which is un- 
divulged aud unknown, is of a character consonant 
with that which is revealed and observed. So that we 
shall have no credit for any thing, that is not asserted 
in our conduct. We know that the seclasions of a 


.. Lodge Chamber, are witnesses of the most sacred and 


impressive solemnities; but how shall the world be 
convinced of this?) These dumb scenes cannot speak. 
We know that those hours, which the world suppose 
are spent there in a round of frivolities and conviviali 
ty, are devoted to very different purposes: and that 
the mav who could trifle within the precincts of a 
Lodge, would sport in the tomb of his ancestors and 
dance upon the grave of his mother; but how are the 
world to know this fact, any farther than it is intima- 
ted in our feelings and actions? ‘They have no other 
evidence, nor ought they to be required to seek other 
sources of information. {If the pure and benevolent 
feelings, which are awakened with the arcana of the 
Lodge Chamber, desert us when we recross the 
threshold, then let us be willing to be taken for, 
what we are, the body without the soul of Free Ma- 
sonry. 

It is true, our Institution is venerable for its anti- 
quity ; it is illustrious for the warth of those who have 
through successive ages supported its pretensions.— 
Princes have laid aside the emblems of their power, 
and met within the circle of our Fraternity, the hum- 
The 
Orator who has overuled the decisions of a senate, and 
swayed the energies of a nation, has hashed his elo- 
quent voice in the sanctuary of a Lodge, when his 
feelings of fraternal affection, ran too deep and strong 
for expression. ‘The Philosopher has here merged 
his intellectual supre.nacy, in a bright fount of mutu- 
al affections. And the Poet has wreathed his most 
eloquent strains around those invisible ties, which link 
together the members of the Masonic fraternity. ‘The 
arts and sciences have found their last retreat from 
vandal stupidity, within the moral and intellectual ex- 
citements of our order. Many a contemplated war 
has been relinquished, and the severities of others 
mitigated, in consideration of Masonic obligations.— 
The kindling faggot has been quenched, for, the vic- 
tim at the stake has spoken in a language, which none 
who understood caa resist, and which is omnipotent 
even over the mistaken revenge of the savage Chief. 
The worthy sufferer, whose wants have been unre- 
garded by the world, has never appealed to our order 
unheard, or unrelieved. 
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have invoked with their dying breath, a blessing upon 
our cause. 

But though our past history is crowded with every 
thing that is generous in sentiment, pure in feeling, 
and noble in action, yet all these can make no atone- 
ment for any present sins or defects. The public es- 
timate us upon our present, not our previous character : 
and all the influence we can bold overthe public mind 
depends upon those qualities which live, and breathe, 
and actin us. So. that if the claims of our ofder, are 
supported only by the merits of those who have ceased 
from their labors, we should be well employed insing- 
ing its requiem, erecting its monument, and talking ot 
its posthumous influence. For it has, in that case. 
literally and in fact, perished. Those who sustained 
it are gone, and we are a solemn mockery of their 
ghosts, shadows merely of the life and substance.--- 
This language may seem severe, but it is severe, only 
to those who are masens in profession, and not im re- 
ality. The t.eart of a real Mason, can endure any 
touch-stone that can be applied to it. He stands fast 
in his integrity; aad the malice of earth and hell will 
exhaust itself upon him in vain. He will hold on his 
way, and his path like that of the righteous, wil! 
1 brighter, and brighter, even unto the perfect 

ay» 

Our Constitution require in each of their subjects 
unblemished morals. ‘These are the corner-stone,--- 
the foundation on which the. fabric rests. Without 
them, we build upon the sand, anda ruin will soou 
show that we do not urderstand, or what is worse, we 
do not practice, the excellencies of our art. 

_ Morality,—a deep sense of moral accountability, is 
indispensable to the existence of every social or civil 
compact. For, there are responsibilities, dependex - 
cies, and obligations which need to be sanctioned and 
enforced by this awful principle. Men may cabal to- 
gether for the purpose of plunder, or for the destruc- 
tion of an obnoxious government: and if their action 
is as immediate and daring as their designs, may be 
uble to effect their purpose without the urgencies ot 
this principle. But if their success requires reflection. 
deep andtdifficult plans, and protracted and systemat- 
ic effort, there is no bowd of union among them ot 
sufficient strength to hold them together, while they 
can execute their schemes. Before they can give the 
final blow, mutual discord, distrust and jealousy, will 
divide their plans, prevent a union of their strength, 
and leave us little to fear from their feeble action. 
Every virtuous, wholesome government, owes its ex- 
istence in a great measure, to the want of moral prin- 
ciple in those who conspire against it. An aggrieved! 
nation, roused by a sense of her wrongs, and controll- 
ed by moral principle, directing its energies against « 
corrupt government, will overthrow_it, as the ocean 
wave sweeps away the weeds upon itsshore. But no 
social or civil compact can exist, unless it is boun' 
together, and supported in its measures, by the prin- 
ciples of moral obligation, and it is upon these priv- 
ciples alone, the existence and success of our Institu- 
tion depend. We have no interest to excite us; no 
passion to impel us; no common object of revengeful ~ 
or ambitious purpose to hutry us onward. We must 

be pacific {n our character disinterested in our fee!- 

ings, and benevolent in our conduct. We may not 

breathe ouly the language of charity andYove. = Our 





And the widow and orphan:very own sentiments and action must beof a character 
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no where to be found within the reach of passion and 
self imerest. Our conduct, therefore, while we act 
ia the character of Freemasons, can be dictated only 
by a sense of m4ral obligation. This is the only mo- 
ive which or,” Constitutions recognize: and the only 
one whic; we are et liberty to obey. It is written 
over the door-posts of our Temple; it is inscribed up- 
ou the threshold; and he who enters it without hav- 
ing it drawn in living characters upon his heart, is a 
Hypocrite in diszuise,—a traitoe under the mask of 
friendship. He has come to deceive; to betray. 

But a deep sense of moral obligation, exists only in 
a pure heart. it is no where else to be found: this is 
the only soil inwhich this plant of virtue thrives. The 
heartsurrendered to tice is as incapable of supporting it, 
asthe naked rock of sustaining vegetable life. The tender 
shoot gra'ted upon.a diseased, rotten tree, would just 
as soon flourish there, in a state of vigorous health, as 
» deep sense of moral obligation exist ia a corrupt 
heart. 

This purity of heart, is the source from which flow 
the life of emblemished morality. We have now 
reached that indispensible in every Freemason; that 
sin gaa non of our Fraternity; that cornerstone on 
which the fabric rests,—a pure heart. [I use that term 
with alittle latitude. Piety is not indispensable to 
the Masonic character ; but unexceptionable morality 
ig absolutely indispensable. There is no Freemason- 
ry without: there is nothing but pretention, where 
this is wanting. We may in its absence, still carry 
around with us the signs and badges of Freemasons, 
but they are symbols without meaning; professions 
without principle; pretensions without any thing to 
support them. We lay a leprous hand upon the ark ; 
-~~e offer strange fire upon the altar of Jehovah; we 
mock.the good sense of the community, by our in- 
consistency; and insult our Maker by a hypocnitical 
familarity. 

Unsullied morality then, in every Masonic brother, 
is what our coastitutions require, and what is indis- 
pensable to our very existeace. It is not sufficiear, 
shat the Lodge of which we ure members, has in gen- 
eral.a reputable character for morality; we must each 

r us, individually, possess that character; it cannot, 
snd: mast not be dispensed with, in a solitary instance. 
Ove sinner here, destroyeth much good. One disor- 
derly member renders null and void the labors of a 
whole fratermty. He will pluck us down faster than 
fifty can build usup. _ It is these disorderly men, who 
*ave-erept into our lodges, from motives of curiosity 
or wicked intentions, who have sunk our institution in 
che estimation of the moral and religious community. 
Every member ought to feel, that the reputation of 
the whole Fraternity, is at stake upon his conduct; 
cheat the sacred edifice rests uponhim as a pillar; if his 
place, he may secure its safety; but if out of that 
yiace, the rain of the whole fabric, may perhaps be 

e consequence. 

Our worst foes are in our own ranks; the dreaming 
world cannot injure us; blind bigotry cannot affect us: 

id there is no tyranny here to clank its chains in our 
nearing. No!—Our danger, digrace, and ruia, pro- 
_eed from those, who, like Judas betray their benetac- 
cor with a kiss! Up, then from this fancied security. 
Let us search our chambers: bring forth the intruder 
from his lurking place; kneck off his: mask ; strip him 
of hisbadges; and blot out his name from our records. 
Let ithe known to the public that the spirit of our 
Constiutions, so far from justifying, dees not even 
wink at the conduct of such a man: and ‘hat the prin- 
ciples of our order, compel us to cast him forth, for 
he safety aad honor of those who remain. 

[To be Concluded in our next.] 














Action or THE Putse.—A physician of Paris has 
-y:ade an important discovery in medieine. He has 
cavented an instrument which he calls a sphymometer 
the property of which is to expose to the eye the ac- 
tion of the pulse, the strength of which it measures, 
while at the same time it developes the system and all 
the anomalies. Experience has-shown the exactitude 
vad utility of this instrument, which allows the phys- 





cgan to calculate the action of the heart, and-extend t 


Lig experienced axsistanee in the most difficult cases. 





I O U are vowels which create more disagreeable 
sensations in the minds. of honest: men.than. all the 


AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER AND LITERARY COMPANION 


THE NATURALIST. 





M. LEONARD'S INTELLIGENT DOGS. 


What we have heard or seen of the feats of trained 
brutes, from the ** sapient pig” to the “learned horse” 
Jately introduced at court, excited very little curiosity 
to witness the performances of a couple of clever dogs 
lately brought to this country by their trainer, M. 
Leonard, notwithstanding that they had been deemed 
wor hy the attention of the Zoological Society. We 
suffered ourselves to be persuaded, however, to accept 
an invitation from M.. Leonard to a private exhibition 
of the accomplishments of his canine pupils, who are 
now performi g publicly at the Lowther Rooms, 
Strand. Instead of the animals manifesting only a 
dread of the lash by their servile obedience and me- 
chanical manner of going through their tricks, these 
dogs evince a lively docility and aptitude in the doing 
of their tasks, implying delight and eargerness to please 
their master, and precluding all idea of suffering and 
coercion. 

M. Leonard attributes to animals the possession of 
reflection, memory, and comparison; and. certainly 
the inteligent creatures he has educated, give proofs 
of the exercise of those faculties. ‘They area brace af 
fine pointers—one ofthe Spanish breed named Philax 
the French breed,.called Braque, the lesser and leaner 





what we call the * instinct” of brutes, are such’ as to 
challenge a more enlightened investigation of their in- 
tellectual powers than has yet been entered upon.— 
London Spectator. 
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SPIRIT OF DISCOVERY. 





To prepare water provf boots.~-Bwots and shoes may 
be rendered impervious to wa er by the following com. 
position. Take 3 oz. of spermaceti, and melt it in a 
pipkin, or other earthen vessel, over a slow fire: add 
thereto six. drachms of India rubber, cut into slices, 
and these will presently dissolve. ‘Then add seriatim 
of tallow, 8 oz.; hog's-Iard. 2.0z.; amber varnish ¢@ 
oz. Mix, and it will be fit for use immediately... The 
boots or other material to be treated, are to receive 
two or three coats, with a common blacking brush, 
and a fine polish is the result. 


To bronze plaister figures.—For the ground, after it 
has been sized and rubbed down, take Prussian blue, 
verditer, and spruce ochre. Grind them separately in 
water, turpentine or oil, according to the work, and 
mix them in such proportions as. will produce the 
color desired. Then grind:Dateh metal in a part of 
this composition: laying it with judgment on the 
prominent parts of the figure, which produce a grand 





of the two, is the quicker and more clever ; he has been 
under tuition nearly three years—Philax little more 
than half the time. 

M. Leonard opened a door and showed the two dogs | 


effect. 


To polish varnished furniture.—Take two ounces of 
tripoli powdered, put it in an earthen pot, with water 


crouched beside their food, waiting his permission to|to cover it; then take a piece of white flannel, lay it 
eat; but before taking their meal. they went through, over a piece of cork or rubber, and proceed to polish 
their lessons. He began by showing the perfect control the varnish always wetting it with the tripoli and wa- 
under whichhe holdsthem. They rise upandliedown/|ter. It will be known when the process is fin'shed by 
raa and play, and assume various postures at his com-! wiping a part of the work with a sponge, and observ- 


mand. One will take a bit of meat in his-mouth. and 
give it up to the other; and in no instance did they | 
swallow the morsels that they fetched and c rried, | 
without permission. Thas much for their docility — 
of itself a curious exhibition... ‘Now for their inteli- 
gence. M. Leonard, first calling the attention of his 
dogs to what he is going to do, throws on-the floor 
several bits of bresd, calling each bit bya number, but 
notin numerical order; and the dogs fetch any par- 
tieular piece indieated by calling for the number as- 
signed to it, though some of the company had forgot- 
ten to which pirces the numbers belonged. A few 
car's of diffsrent hues were thrown down, and the 
dogs picked up any coler called fer; and on beings! 
shown a glove, or any thing of the color desired, they 
fetched the card of that hue; so when shown any ar-| 
tiele, as a glove. a box,or a piece of paper, they would | 
pick up i's like from the floor, and take it to the per: | 
son pointed out. They not only find any letter or! 
numeral called for, but show-a knowledge of spelling | 
and arithmetic: thus the letters forming the name of! 
Rachel were laid onthe ground out of their proper! 
order. and M. Leonard, pronuncing several times) 
the word * Rachel,” the dogs brought: the letters. ia! 
their right sequence; proving their knowledge of the | 
sounds of the alphabet in combination as_ well as sep-| 
arately. 





So with the figures; if * five added to two”; 
were called for, they brought the number seven; if 
** rine less than five.” the number four, and so on.—! 
As a climax to the w: ole, Braque plays a game of 
dominoes with any of the company, with as much 
gravity and skill as an old Frenchman in a cafe: the 
dominoes are set up on edge before him. and he picks 
up ia his mouth the proper numbers in succession, 
not unfrequently 'eating his adversay. If a wrong! 
one is played, he whines and barks; and also when he | 
is himself unable to play. The dogs made some mis- 
takes in the course of the performances. but they a'- 
was rectified the error themselves. M. Leonard us s! 
no threats, and speaks in a quiet tone, but distinctly— 
repeating his comm nd two or three times, to insure 
attention. aad impress their memory; he rewards 
their promptitude by clapping his hands, and patting 
them; and reproves any inattention or blunder by a 
box.on the ear, or’a fewsmart slaps-on the hind-qaar- 


Ss. 
M. Leonard has other dogs: in training, and is wri- 


ing whether there is a fair even gloss When this is 
the case, take a bit of mutton suet and fine flour, and 
clean the work. 


To make varnish for colored drawings.—Take of 
Canada balsam: one ounce, spirit of turpentine, two 
ounces. Mixthem together. Before this composi- 
tion is applied, the drawing or print should be sized 
with a so.ution of isinglass ia water; and when dry, 
apply the varnish with a camel's hair brush. 


To make furniture paste.—Scrape four ounces of 
bees’ wax into a basin, andadd as much oil of turpen- 
tine as will moisten it through. Now powder 4 quar- 
ter of an ounce of resin, and add as much Indian red 
as will bring it to a deep mahogany color. When the 
composition is properly stiired up, it will prove an 
excelient cement or paste for blemishes in mahogany, 


‘and other furniture. 


To make furniture oil.—Take linseed-oil, put it in- 
toa glazed ppkiu, with as much alkanet root as it 
will cover. Let it boil gently, and it will become of 
a strong red color: when cool it will be fit for use. 


To varnish drawings and card work.—Poil some 
ear parchment cuttings in water, in a glazed pipkin, 
Strain itand keep 


cl 
till they produce a very clear size. 
it for use. 

Give the work two coatscf the size, passing the 
brush quickly over: the work, not to disturb the col- 
Ors. 
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Benerict Arnowp’s Sign. —The New-Haven folks 
have recently picked up, and put into their museum 
the sign under which Benedict Arnold, the traitor 
ence did buisness in that citv, as druggist, Bookseller, 
&c.——from. London.” The Palladium states that the 
sign: was found some time since in the garret of the 
house in which: Arnold lived. The sign is black— 
the letters. gilt—the hoard three and a half feet 
long. and. two and a- half broad. It has for mot- 
tn—Sihi Totique”’—For himself, For ali—the first 
sentence of which is decidedly. appropriate for the man 
who-was “for hnmself,” in all thiags. As to his being 
“from London,” he was- born at Norwich, Ct. and 
there servede his apprenticeship at the apothecary 
buisness! and if he ever visited ‘the great: metropolis, 


ting a treatise on the subject, which will be a curious: it must have been while he was engaged in the horse 


addition to natural history. The intelligence shown 





by: the sheep-dog is no less extraordinary, thenvh-de- 





vest of the alphabet put together. 


veloped in.a different way; indeed, the operations of 


and mule trade from New-Haven. But fair dealing 
would-not be characteristic of Benedict Arnold.—Scis- 
Ors... » 
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MISCELLANY. 
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MENTAL DERANGEMENT FROM INTOXI- 
CATION. 


The drunkard injures and enfeebles his own nervous 
system, and entails mental disease upon his family.— 
His daughters are nervous and hysterical; his sons 
are weak, wayward, eccentric, and sink imsane under 
the pressure of excitement, of some unforseen x 
cv, or of the ordinary calls of duty. This herita 
may be thefresult of a-ruined and diseased constitu- 
tion, but rs much more likely to proceed from that 
long-continued aervous excitement, ia which pleasure 
was sought in the alternate exultation of sentiment and 
oblivion, which exhausted and wore out the mental 
powers, and ultimately produced imbecility and para- 
lysis, both attributable to disease of the substance of) 
the brain. How far the monomani: of inebriety is it- 
self a disease, and may be more the developement, 
the consummation, than the commencement of a 
hereditary tendency to derangement, this is not the, 
place to point out; bat there is every reason to believe 
that it not only acts uyon, and renders more deleteri- 
ous, whatever datent taint may exist, but vitiates or 
impairs the sowrces of health for several generations. 
That the effects of d-unkeness are highly inimical to 
a permanent healthy state of: the brain, is often prov- 
ed sta great distance of time from the course of in- 





wreaths, while not a single one fixed on the other. 
The bafiled Shcba had one more reason to be aston- 
ished at the wisdom of Solomon. 

This would make a pretty poetical tale. 
yield an elegant description, and a pleasing moral ; 
that the bee only rests on the natural beauties, and 
never fixes on the painted flowers, however inimitably 
the colors may be laid on. Applied to the ladies, this 
would give.it pungency. Ia the * Practical Educa- 
tion’ of the Edgeworths, the reader will find a very 
ingenious conversation of the children about this atu- 


ry- 





LIFE OF A MEDICAL MAN. 


There is not any career which so rapidly wears away 
the powers of life, because there is no other which re- 
quires a greater activity of tnind and body. He has to 
bear the changes of weather, continual fatigue, irregu- 
larity in his meals, and broken rest ; to live inthe midst 
of miasma and contagion. If in the country, he has to 
traverse considerable distances on horseback, exposed 
to wind and storm; to brave all dangers to go to the 
relief of suffering humanity. A fearful truth for med- 
ical men has been established hy the table of mortality 
of Dr. Casper, published in the British Review, Of 
1000 members of the medical profession, 600 died be- 
fore their sixty-second year; whilst of persons leading 
a quiet life, such as agriculturists or theologiaas, the 





temperance, and long afier the adoption of regular 
habits. Some time since, | was called upon to treat 
a remarkable fine boy about sixteen years old, among | 
whose relations no case of derangement could be 
pointed out, and for whose sudden malady no cause | 
could be assigned except puberty and a single glassof_ 
spirits. "lis father, however, had been a confirmed 
drunkard, w2s subject to the delirum and depression 
following inebriety. and died of delirum tremens. ‘he 
boy recovered. His case presented many points of 
inte est. His head increased rapidly, and the two 
hemispheres were of unequal size. The disease was} 
intermittent; the patient passing a week in lurious| 
incoherent madness, and the succeeding week in 
perfect tranquility and consciousness. ‘These s'ates| 
were seperated or connected by a short and profound 
sleep or lethargy, differing altogether from the pa- 
tient’s ordinary sleep, and recognised by him as the 
culminating point of his disorder. At present I have 
two patients who appear to inherit a tendency to un- 
nealthy action of the brain frum mothers addicted to 
drinking; and another, an idiot, whose father was a 
drunkard.—Dr. Brown's Hereditary Tendency to In- 
sanity in Phrenological Journal. 





SOLOMON AND SHEBA. 


A Rabbin once told me of an ingenious invention, 
which in the Talmud 1s attibuted to Solomon; and 
this story shows that there are some pleasing tales in 
that immense compilation. 

The power of the monarch had spread his wisdom 
tothe remotest parts of the known world. Queen 
Sheba, attracted by the splendor of his reputation. 
visited this poetical king at his own court; there, one 
day to exercise the sagacity of the monarch, Sheba 
presented herself at the foot of the throne; in each 
hand she held a wreath; the cne was composed of 
natural, and the others of artificial flowers. Art, in 
tie labor of the mimetic wreath, had exquisitely emu- 
lated the lively hues of nature; so that at the distance 
it was Feld by the queen for the inspection of the king, 
it was deemed impossible for him to decide, «s her 
question imported, which wreath was the production 
of nature, and which the work of art. ‘The sagacious 
Solomon seemed perplexed; yet to be va.quished. 
though ina trifle, by trifling woman. irritated his 
pride. The son of David, he who had written treati-) 
ses on the vegetable productions ‘from the cedar to 
the hyssop,’ to acknowledge himself outwitted by a 
woman, with shreds of paper and glazed paintings ! 
The honor of the monarch’s reputation for divine 
sagacity seemed diminished, and the whole Jewish 
oourt looked solemn and melancholy. At length, an 
expedient presented itself to the king ; and it mast be 
confessed worthy of the naturalist. Observing a clus- 
ter of bees hovering about a widow. he commanded 
that it should be opened; #was opened; the bees 
rushed inem the court,’ and allighted oa one of the 


;women, and children are employed. 


mortality is only 317. If we take 100 individuals of 
each of these classes, 43 theologians, 40 agriculiurists, 
85 clerks, and 32 soldiers, will reach their 70th year; 
of 100 professors of the healing art, 24 only willreach 
thatage. They are the sign posts to healh: . they 
can show the road to old age, but rarely tread itthem- 
selves. 





GOLD DUST AND DIAMONDS. 


I visited the Heera Khoond, and saw the process of 
was ig for gold dust and diamonds. A set of fisher- 
men “fave villages free from rent; oa this service men 
The women 
aloue wash; the men and children bring the gravel 
and s nd in wooden trays, and place it in the trough, 
which is open at one end, with a gentle inclination to- 


It would e 
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MECHANICS’ WIVES. 


Speaking of the middle ranks of life, a good write) 
erves: 

There we behold woman in all her glory—not * 
doll to carry silks and jewels; not a puppet to be fla: 

tered by profane adoration; reverenced to-day, div- 
carded tomorrow ; always jostled out of the place whic 
nature and society would assign her, by sensuality ¢: 
contempt; admired, but uot esteemed ; ruling by pas 

sion, not affection; imparting her weakness, not he: 
constancy. to the sex she would exalt; the source and 
mirror of vanity—we see her asa wife, partaking the 
cares and cheering the anxiety of a husband; dividing 
his toils by her domestic diligence ; spreading chee:- 
fulness around her, for his sake; sharing the decent 
refinements of the world, without being vain of them; 
placing all her joys and happiness in the man she 
loves. Asa mother, we find her affectionate, the 
ardent instructress of the children whom she had tend- 
ed from their infancy; training them up to thoughr 
and virtue, to piety and benevolence ; addressing them 
as rational beings, and preparing them to become men 
and women in theirturn. Mechanics’ daughters 
should make the best wives in the world.” 








A SKETCH OF THE LAW! 


Law! is like a fine woman's temper; a very difficu!: 
study. Law is like a book of surgery; a great many 
terrible cases in it. Law is like fire and water ; very 
good servants ; but very bad, when they get the upper 
hand of us—it is like a homely genteel woman, very 
well to follow. It is also like a scolding wife, very bad 
when it follows us. And again, it is like bad weather, 
most people choose to keep out of it. In law there 
are four parts ; the quidlibet ; the quodlibet ; the quid 
pro-quo ; and the sine-qua-non. Imprimis, the quid- 
libet, or, who began first? Because in all actions of 
assault, the law is clear, that probis jokis, is absoluic 
maris, sine jokis ; which being elegantly and classica'- 
lv rendered into English, is, that whatsoever he tic 
that gave the first stroke, it was absolutely ill and with- 
outa joke. Secondly, the quodlibet, or the damages: 
but that the law has nothing to do with, only to state 
thein ; for whatever damages ensue, they are all in eli- 
ent’s perquisites, according to the ancient Norman 








wards the river, on the edge of which the women sit. 


ithe right pour water vat of a wooden basket-looking 
bucket gently over the upper end; it runs out into 
the river, the larger pebbles and gravel are thrown 
over, and the finer sand, on the trough being full. re- 
washed uatil littke remains, when it is removed into 
the wooden trays, and, by dipping them under water, 
and shaking them about, the gravel gradually falls over 
leaving only golddust. They detect the diamonds a: 
a glance, as they wash. One I saw about the size of a 
large grainof wheat, clear and bright: but these are 
not to be purchased, as they are the rajal’s property. 
‘The gold they are allowed to dispose of, which they 
do at 12 or 15 rapees per tola. The veins are, [am 
couvinced, some distance off, as the grains of gold ap- 
pear flattened by collision, in rolling among pebbles. 
The season for washing is 7fter the river subsides, on 
the rains ceasing. but they occasionally continue un- 
tilthe rains again interrupt their labors. —Major Ouse- 
ley, J. A. S., Bengal. 





Tuck IN YOUR RUFFLE.— We've a few nails to make. 
said a blacksmith to his son, as he came home from 
school at twelve o’clock. ‘Thomas tucked in his rut- 
fle and took off his coat, and wasa blacksmith till he 
earned his dinner, and ate it with good relish. ‘Put 
out your ruffle, Thomas it is school time now,’ said 
the father. This is the picture of the day; but it 
would answer just as well for agreat many others.—- 
Thomas expected it, and was as happy with his reffle 
tucked in as his mates at their play. 

It would be no bad notion in these hard times, for 
many ayoung man to tuck in his ruffles, swing an axe 
hold a plough, or make a nail—for many a young 
man, whose expectations of riches from the gains of 
trade are sadly disappointed, to earn a living in some 
calling which the world honors less, but pays better— 
some humble occupation, which, while it holds out 
no delusive hopes of immense wealth by a single spec- 





With their left hands they stir upthe gravel, and with | 


motto; if he is cast, or castrandumehe is * sempe: 
idem ruinandum.” Thirdly, quid-pro-quo, feeinz 
counsel ; giving words for money, or hiving money for 
words ; according to that ancient Norman motto, * S:- 
curat lex,” we live to perplex. Fourthiy, the sine- 
qua-non ; or without something, what would anything 
be good for? Without a large wig what would be the 
out line of the law ? 

A Cause!—Jack the groom, and Mary the cook- 
maid had a law suit, wherein Jack was plaintiff, and 
Mary the cookmaid, defendant. Jack came home 
little in liquor, and m de a forcibie entry on the cook's 
premises, the kitchen, and determined to have a sop in 
the pan. Mary the defendant, insisted on a right of 
refusal, (a sop in the pan you must know is a very se- 
rious thing, for without perquisites, what are all hon- 
ors and places good fer? Nothing more than an em- 
broidered button hole, and if we consider a secretary 
of state as the nation’s cook, the ;.erquisites are the 
sop in the pan, with which omnium gatherum choose to 
grease their fingers.) Well, plaintiff Jack seized Mary 
by the left hand—there was the quidlibet ; Mary too 
Jack by the right hand and pulled him into the drip- 
ping ; this was the quodlibit;—now, if the dripping. 
pan had not been there. he could not have fallen into 
it; and if he had not been there, the dripping-pan could 
not have received him—and this is law; and the lo 
quaciousness of the law, is multiloquaciousness——for- 
asmuch—nevertheless--moreover---likewise, and al- 
80,--- 

The liberty of the law is the happiness of Ameri 
cans; and it is very happy for us Americans that we 
have the liberty to go to law. 





A Remepy ror Garer.—The Marshal de Monchy 
maintaied that the flesh of pigeons possessed a con- 
soling virtue. Whenever this nobleman lost a friend 
or relation, he said to his cook, ‘Let me have roast 
pigeons for dinner to-day. I have always remarked.’ 
he added, ‘that after having eaten two pigeons, I rose 
from the table mach less sorrowful. 





ulation, assures him of competent food and raiment. 
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From the London Metropolitan. 
HOW TO MAKE GOLD. 


BY ELLEN LOWTHER. 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 77. 


‘Thou knave ! thoucheat ! thou deluder!’ exclaim- 
ed Smeaton. ‘ Thou knowest full well that thou art 
only aiding and abetting the phantasies of my old 
friend, Master Aylmer, on purpose that thou mayest 
delude him ot his girl !* 

‘Thou hast hit upon a sensible meaning,’ replied 
Spencer, ‘but hast managed altogether to deface it 
with thy vilifying words. I disclaim, not thy interpre- 
tation, aevertheless, ip a fairer aspect. And where is 
the shame of recommending myself to a duteous 
daughter by means of respectfal and; honorable ser- 
vice to. the father whom she loves?—and Master 
Alymer himself will bear me witness that I do no 
more.” 

* The youth isa good youth,” murmured the old 
man. 

* He. is blinding their eyes with the dust of vanity !’ 
exclaimed Smeaton. ‘.Me-he cannot blind, and he is 
therefore.cheating me with mine eyes opea. Master 
Aylmer, thou. wert wont to be an honest man, and wilt 
thomnow gainsay thine own plighted word? Thou 
didst promise.me. that, when I came back from this 
ventare, thou wouldst teach. that girl a reason why 
she should not thus frown.and. coil herself away from 
me. 
thee ?” 


The.old man looked in an agony; the twitchings of 


his face, and-the nervousness of his whole body, in- 
creased: almost to an agony. 

* I promised thee that if my labor in the-angelical 
science had succeeded—and I was evea then on the 
brink of success—that I would pay thee that which I 
owed thee ;—but alas! an unlucky. accident’—the old 
mnaa‘s voice trembled, aad he broke off. 

Smeaton smiled. maliciously. ‘Well, and’ other- 
wise 2’ 

* Otherwise, I said that I would beg of my Marga- 
ret to receive thee more graciously. But 1 knew that 
| could: not be called upon to do so, inasmuch as | 
felt for a verity. that, underthe heavenly. influences, 
the transmutation was onthe brink of verification, 
and then Eshould have repaid thee those monies which 
thou hadst lent forthe proescution of my studies 
and experiments, with large usury and honorable 
thanks.’ 

‘Was it for the forwarding of your experiments, 
Master Aylmer, that this money was lent?’ asked 
Spencer. 

‘To a certainty,’ replied Aylmer. 


* And thou to gibe and flaunt me with. an endeavor 


to palm upon Master Aylmer's.sense for the purpose 
of delading him of his Margaret!—thou who hadst 
thus been beforehand practising thine. own vile aecu- 
sitions!’ 

* Thou hadst better pay me that owest, Master Ayl- 
mer—lI love not to be bullied—or.else teach. this girl 
to turn these scornful airs into pleasant looks. As 
tor this fellow, bid him begone! What has he to do 
with our counsels?’ 

‘ Would I could pay thee !" ejaculated the old map 
piteously. 

‘Good Master Ledger, how stands your account? 
Jet us hear at what price in beggarly lucre you tho’t 
to buy the heaven of my Margaret’s smiles. and- fa- 
vor.” 

* What is that to thee prate-apace ?” 

‘ Master Smeaton seems to forget,’ interposed Mar- 
garet, ‘ that, though but a simple maiden, i am not to 
be chaffered for like one of his bales of goods.’ 

‘Tush! aever fear but I will be kind to thee, and 
please thy little heart to the full. I will buy thee fea- 
thers and a farthingale, and strings of pearla and chains 
of gold. Thou shalt have a little page to wait on thee, 
and when we walk abroad the women shall all envy 
thee. Thou shalt rustle in thy silks, and brave it with 
the best of them. I will deny thee nothing, and thou 
dost not know how rich 1 am,’ 


Artthou willing. to. keep thy word, I ask of 


A 





‘And thou thinkest thus with toys and gew-gaws 
to buy woman'slove!’ exclaimed Spencer indignantly. 

‘I will not thus be fooled a minute longer, Make 
up your mind, Master Aylmer. Yourmoney or your 
promise! your money or your promise !’ demanded 
Smeaton. : 

* Alack ! what an evil day !’ exclaimed the old man. 

‘Count up thy debt, Master Smeaton,’ said Spen- 
cer: ‘and if needs must, it may be that Master Ayl- 
mer may repay thee—with: the little of a poor student's 
aid.’ 

‘Alas, no my good youth, it is beyond our means, 
both thine and mine!’ 

‘Ha! ha! ha! Don’t think to tell gold as well as 
words witk me. Ha! ha! ha! Besides, I telkthee, 
that I am to be paid out of the crucible !—either that 
or the girl! I waut none other every-day vulgar gold, 
such.as men dig and’delve for!—I have: enough of 
that! Master Aylmer promised on the-faith of the 
philosopher's stove,.and [I hold him: to his- plighted 
word: The girl or the gold! the girl or.the gold! 1 
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gold out of your crucible, or—’ and. he glanced’ at; 
Margaret. 

‘ 1] subscribe to it,’ said'the old! man, ‘ ‘if'so be that. 
Master Spencer sees it: good.’ 

‘] subscribe to it alge;. but on conditions,’ said 
Spencer, ‘Isit fairthat:ishould’ put the losing of 
my all upon one: cast, without a hope of gaining by 
success ?’ 

* Thou wilt gain-gold,’ said Smeaton, scornfaliy. 

‘But what is gold to me?’ said Spencer; and then. 
tugging’to the-old man, ‘ If thou art putting my Mar- 
garet in the hazard, aad: I'am. to submit'to the dread’ 
of losing: her, ought I-mot:to have some hope of: win- 
ning also?’ Thou: Knowest that I have toiled: and 
delved with thee,.and am placing my all in this adven-. 
ture with thee, and that I am seeking to. be.as a son to 
thee; and-wilt thou not on thy part be asa father to 
me ?’ 

* Even-as thou and my Margaret will, for ye are both: 
my dear ones.’ 

‘ A bargain is it, then ?’ said ‘Smeaton. 





dare you:to deny me, Master Aylmer.. 

‘Alas, it is even so!’ lamented the-atéliy mist. 

* Even so be it then,’ said Spencer, after a moment’s 
deliberation. ‘ Master’ Smeaton, we will renew the 
bargain. Sensible men waste not their time in bandy- 
ing angry words. What need for railing? Master 
Aylmer:shall repay thee out of his crucible the first 
gold ‘that he finds in ie , 

*Ha! ha! ha!’ scornfully laughed Smeaton. ‘But 
when? when.?—a- hundred‘years hence?’ 

‘ Nay, but before thou shalt have slept and eaten 
sume balf-a-dozen times more.’ 

‘In three days: hence?’ 

‘Master. Aylmer,’ said: Spencer to the old: man, 
‘thou kr owest that the heavenly. bodies: give out their: 
most benign influence on the second’ night after-this, 


given the half of: their own lives to have been in ex- 
istence when that glorious aspect shall be taking place 
and thou and I should think ourselves happy that the 
scales have fallen from our eyes. and enabled us e 
what glorious things.may be achieved. at.that ott. 
nus moment.’ 

‘Ha! ha! ha!’ laughed Smeaton: * is it thus he ca- 
joles him?’ 

‘ We must needs pity him.’ continued Spencer.— 


* Thus it ever-is. with the besotted and the sensual ; 
they cannot see the pure and holy expanses which 


“A bargain,’ said the alchemist. 

‘And think ye all,’ exclaimed Margaret, rising in- 
dignantly, and coming-forward amongst them, the hot: 
tears rolliag over her: crimsen cheeks, and her eyes 
on fire with anger, ‘think ye al! that-Hiam to be bo’t 
and sold, and chaffered for and cheapened, as though. 
I were some handful of makeweight to a ped lar's bar- 
gain? As-for you, Master Spencer, when you send: 
out a venture to sea, let it be something to which you 
can make out some title of pretension. If. it be your 
household goods and chattels, no one wall gainsay your 
right; but if you choose to hazard your dog: upon 
some idle venture, some trifling wager, see that he be 
first well beaten into submission; o: your horse, that 
it be well bridled! For. myself, Iam not-yours!’ 1: 


‘am not yours to throw into the scale of: any: idle bar- 
Thou knowest: that the wise men of old would have: 


gain? Good sooth! we've come toa pretty pass when 
young cavaliers can say, ‘* This is my property! it is 
of little value! I will cast it here, or.[ will throw it 
there !’*’ 

Smeaton shrugged up his shoulders. 
rating !’ 

‘For thee!’ said* Margaret, her attention caught by 
his voice, and turning round upon him sharply. ‘1 
think the less of what thou canst do in thy mean na- 
ture, but from him I. expected better things. Bargain 
as ye will, I'am for none of you!’ 

‘Is this our gentle Margaret?’ exclaimed Smeaton. 


‘A pretty 





study and devotion open out to the adept. They are 
blind,—blind—and we must needs pity.them. But,! 
as we were saying, all thiags concurto render our| 
faith strong in this our coming hour. So. firm is my | 
conviction of success, that Fam content to hazard the| 
happiness of my whole life upon it.’ | 

‘Good youth, where hast theu got thy wisdom? 1) 
will adventure all with thee, though I have spent my | 
life in this pursuit, and it would well-nigh break my | 
heart to find it but a dream, as the ignorant say ; but 
their grosser natures cannot see the higher subtelies 
of the etheral essences ; but, as thou sayest, the heav- 
enly natures,.as it may.be said, have been gathering 
themselves together in their strength to make the on- 


come in such. a glorious fruition. Ah! good youth, 
he speaks ligntly of thy wit and youth, but lament not 
over thy young days, for. thy name shall be handed 
down to posterity, coupled with mine own,.and men 
shall say—’ 

‘Ha! ha!-ha!" chimed in Smeaton discordantly. 

‘—that: together we have consummated the most 
glorious of discoveries, which but to imagine possible 
gave fame in by-gone days to the few great men who 
darcd to believe in its. bare credibility. 


‘I desire only to render you such fair service as be- 
seems me; and care: for nothing that oncoming ages 
may say of my small capacity. In fact. I'desire not 
that my present doings should take any place in the 
page of history—though albeit in some humble page 
—some love-tale,’ and he glanced at. Margaret,—*I 
desire to be known no further.’ 


‘I will just:so far be surety for thee!’ exclaimed 
Smeaton. ‘Thou art, then, as I suspected, more 
knave than fool: However, I think thou art ina fair 
way of being caught:in thine own trap. If I under- 











coming hour propitious, and ‘thou: and I have labored | 
to gather together those pure influences which shalt! 


‘ Why, I have known her. from her cradle, and never 
thought that:she could speak louder than her singing- 
bird. Good lack, is she sucha shrew? I would ra- 
ther face the buffets of six men-at arms’ 

‘ My pretty. Margaret,’ said Spencer, ‘if I ever dared 
to think thee lest'than perfect, it-was in the faint fear 
that thy milkiness of nature required flavor. Nowthe 
light that is in thine eye, and the fire that burns in thy 
ckeek, and the spirit that breathes out of thy brave 
‘heart, prove that thou wert made for communion with 
higher souls, not alone for the silken companion of a 
summer day, but to stem the storm of bitter and bit- 
ing adversity. ‘The moon is beautiful inall her chan- 
ges, and’so art thou!’ ; 

‘Evem man to his taste!’ muttered'Smeaton. ‘A 
gentle voice is an excellent thing in woman. I did 
not-think she could have spoken so loud. She hath, 
well-nigh scared me!’ 


What had been the future was now the present. 

The second night hail come, and in that lowly hab- 
itation where Margaret and her father dwelt, was ga- 
thered a little group for whom the events of the next 
hour were to decide the filling up of the large empty 
cup of hope, or the breaking it all:to pieces, and cast- 
ing the brokea fragments on the ground. 

It was midnight : the clock of St. Mary counted out: 
the hours with most exact arithmetic, and the sound. 
echoed through-a. dreary. dark-walled chamber. where 
Mergaret and her two suitors.and.the alchemist were 
assembled. The place was all imbued with the mys- 
terious tracings of those strange studies by which the. 
adepts ho;ed:to make aworld of gold. The roof, 
crossed by the unsightly, beams, was. blackened by the 
smoke of many a midnight fire, rising from the furnace- 
in the centre, which.was now. burning with its deep. 
red light glowing out of the charcoal, and throwing. 
fitful gleamings over the e, quite sufficient to show. 





stand our bargain, I am either to be paid in pure 


c 
the murky walls and the range apparatus scattered. 


me 
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allardund ; on that intense blood-red fire was a large 
crucible, over which the alchemist was leaning, his 
eyes burning and devouring like the fire which threw 
its fitful gleams upon his anxious, time-worn counten- 
ance. It was easy to see, that however he might be 
buoyed up by artificial stimulants, his fears weré large- 
ly preponderating over his hopes _ He kept continu- 
ally glancing his anxious eyes.on Spencer, who was 
standing near him, every now aod then whispering 
words of confidence, and joyfully anticipating the 
event. No shade of doubt appeared te shadow the 
brow of the young adept. His confidence seemed un- 
shaken, for his courage was of the heart as well as of 
the mind; a feeling as much as a prineiple. Nay, 
there was even a superadded air of saucy exultation 
breathing over him as he glanced his quick-travelling 
eye over his companions, first upon Smeaton, who 
stood like a man ina dream wondering at everything, 
bat most of all when he should awake, and then upon 
Margaret, who was leaning against the dusky wall a 
little apart, with her eyes. resting on the crucible, in 
the depths of whieh lay her destiny, her long hair 
hanging in rich tresses, her lustrous black eyes strain- 
ing themselves to search out-coming wonders, her lips 
slightly apart, her cobor crimson, her garments wrap- 
ped around her, her foot on tiptoe. Altogether the 
scene looked like a strange piece of fortune-telling, in 
which the furnace was burning and the caldroa bub- 
bling and they whose destiny was brewing were stand- 
ing round. 

* What thinkest thou ?’ said’ the alchemist to Spen- 
eer, in the low hushed voice in which men speak in 
churches which they revcrence. ‘ What thinkest 
thou? Doth thy spirit droop? Doth thy heart smile 
—are thy hopes sick ?’ 

Spencer smiled joyously and encouragingly upon 
the old man, and. as they thus stood together with the 
red light flashing over them, no. finer contrast both in 
person and character could be imagined than they thus 
furnished. The manly, the intrepid, the open, the 
exhilarating expression of hiscountenance, looked like 
sunshine by the side of the trembling, fearful, irreso- 
lute, quailing aspect of the alchemist. The smile 
with which he answered the doubting queries of his 
fellow-adept might have been sufficient; but in addi- 
tion to its reply, he took the thin, bony, wrinkled hand 
of his companion within his own, and with a kindly 
pressure laid the long finger upon the pulse of his 
own wrist. The alchemist looked up into his face 
with a look of re-assured hope. 

Thou art full of hope: thy pulse beats as calmly as 
an infant’s—mine bounds and throbs,—ah! dost thou 
not feel it?) 1 amin the fire.’ 

‘Be at peace—be assured. ‘T'rust me, we cannot 
fail: all things go well.’ 

* But thou art young and sanguine,—I was once so; 
and often when I seemed to stand on the summit of 
success, at the very moment when I looked for the 
fruition, I was dashed down in despair! But I hoped 
on—over and over again—and now my head is grey, 
and my child is in jeopardy, for she loveth not that 
man! Seest thou not her disquietude? And may 
we not have been heed!less of some of those benign in 
fluences which must all concur for our success !— 
Ah! I tell thee that often when my hopes have been 
as hig'. as thine, they have been dashed. down to the 
earth!" 

* Fear it not! I am as certain of success as my own 
existence.’ 

‘ Thou carriest it bravely to the last,’ said Smea- 
ton, ‘ bat I would I were out of this! It savoreth of 
witchcraft, and I love not to.touch, my fingers with 
the pitch.’ 

‘Thy worldly nature is altogether too gross for the 
divine sciences,’ said the alchemist. 

‘Thou art something less than courteous,’ said 
Smeaton, ‘ and I tell ye plainly, that were it not for 
the maiden’s saké | would note-these dark doings.— 
But though now it is no better than. foolery and 
jugglery, I stand by to see fair play, for either I have 
my gold out of that crucible, or Margaret is mine by 
right of compact’ 

‘Thy gold thou shalt have,’ responded Spencer, 
‘but not even in athought shalt thou dare to consider 
my Margaret thine.’ 

‘Is she,’ said Margaret, sadly and reproachfully, 
‘tobe the toy of an idle lottery—woa or lost by 
ehance !’ 


‘Dost thou call our labors in that holy science, io 
which thy father has passed his life, but a lottery and 
a chance,’ exclaimed thealchemist. ‘Alas! alas! and 
this from mine own child! what then may I expect 
from this world? A prophet hath indeed but Kittle 
honor in his own country! Good youth, were it 
not for thee, my soul would well-nigh lose its cour- 
age! 

‘But Margaret meant it not as a reproach either to 
thee or to our noble science. It was rather to me.’— 
Aad as he spoke, Spencer approached her, aad drop- 
ping his voice into those silver sweet tones which are 
only meant for loving listenings,—‘ Words of reproach 
my Margaret, and the first utterance of your heart to 
mine since we were theee days younger. How many 
hours of happiness have we thus lost!’ 

«Ain I beg to favor of thee—am I to humble mysel 
before thee, and ask the almseven of aword? Hast 
thowspoken, and have I not answered! | Fhinkest thou 
because I am poor and lowly, and thou hast chosen to 
doff thy finery to make thyself mine equal, that I were 
to sue for thy favor? I tell thee nay, and were it not 
that thou hast so woven thyself around my poor fa- 
ther’s heart, that to tear thee away would rend it, I 
would even now proclaim to him that thou ast not 
what thou seemest!’ 

‘ What then am I? asked Speneer calmly. 

‘I know not! I remember thee well in thy brave- 
ry, when thou weatest ruffling in the shop of Mas- 
rer Jeweller ; I remember thee as thou wert then— 
now thou art content to come among us asa humble 
student. 

‘My. simple Margaret,’ replied Spencer, ‘ aad. dost 
thou not yst know that all is not geld that glitters ?— 
Many a homely youth, who can but scantily supply 
his daily need, will yet rustle it gaily in his holiday 
garb. Shall I come to thee in this saint-day fashion, 
and show thee that I have no double dealing ?’ 








‘Thon talkest of double dealing, and yet canst thou 
honestly say that thou believest there will prove gold 
|among the rubbish of yonder crucible? Thy braio 
| mustsneeds be wandering, or thy senses small, or else 
thou canst prize me indeed but little, to dare to: put 
|me on so wild a hazard.’ 

“My Margaret, thou art as great a little unbeliever 
as yondor Joon.’ 

* Fell me not of him.’ 

‘Twill not, Margaret. I will rather tell thee that, 
notwithsianding ali thy churlishness of words, even 
within these three days of thy displeasure I have been 
happy,—ah ! how hxppy—in being near thee. Is not 
the mere presence of those we love, happiness? There 
is a vey atmosphere of happiness around them, and: 
but to be within it, satisfies the Soul. Priaing thee 





come from that crucible as surely as the sun gives us 
\light. And will not thy father be happy, dearest, in 
jthe accomplishment of all his long -cherished: wishes, 
and shall we not both be happy, at least if thou art 
not determined upon preferring thy elder suitor,’ said 
Spencer, smilingly. * Thou shalt choose between us, 
and I will give him all tair play.’ 

‘Name him not ! exclaimed Margaret. 

‘The time approaches,’ said the alchemist, ‘the 
eventful moment. Keepye silence all, and let no un- 
hallowed thought find entrance into your soul, lest you 
mar the sacred influence. Master Spencer, lose not 
thy time with my unbelieving child, but come thou 
hither aad keep with me, that we lose not the precious 
moment of transmutation.’ 

‘A few moments more or less,’ said Spencer, * need 
not be too deeply thought for.’ 

“There for the first time I differ with thee—for 
Trismegistus sayeth—but let there be silence on our 
lips, and let our souls ponder. I would thatI could 
still the beating ef my heart.’ 

There was silence among them. Tbe smoke from 
the furnace and the deep red glow of its light came 
over the face of the alehemist, as with intense emo- 
tion he hung over the burning fusion. Searcely less 
intense seemed the anxtety of his daughter, whose 
large lustrous eyes rested first upon the crucible, then 
on her father, then upon Spencer. Smeaton looked 
on half stupified, yet tenaciously holding fast his ob- 
stinacy and dogged determination. The young stu- 
dent alore possessed. his buoyant equanimity. 

l 





thus, canst thou think that [ would hazard thy dear| as 
heart upon any reckless venture? Rest happy, for, Might think that they knew well. the alchemist knew 
whatever thou mayest believe or disbelieve, gold shall) better, but Master Spencer knew best. 


‘ Aad now,’ said Spencer, ‘ the time of expectanc 
is gone. All.is either as we hoped or as we Rebel 2 
The moment of precious iaftuence is over. Now, my 
best friend, let thine own anxious eyes be first glad- 
dened with the sight of the fruit of all thy labors.— 
Look thou first upon. the issue-of thy toils, and be- 
think thee of that great renown which shall belong to 
the first successful alchemist.’ 

‘ Mine eyes are dim, my limbs totter, my senses fail 
me! Look thou!’ 

The student took the iron forceps in his hand, and 
after removing piece bv piece of the glowing charcoal, 
lifted out the crucible. and emptied it of the embers, 
when, lo! from its very depths there fell areal, a 
true, a solid, pure, heavy, substantial mass of that 
glittering gold which our world is running so madly 
after. 

The old maa. clasped his hands, and felt sobbing 
upon Spencer's shoulder. Margaret half shrieked in 
joyful astonishment. Smeaton. looked confusion, 
worse confounded. Spencer's face wore only his sly 
smile. 

‘ My blessed youth’ exclaimed the alchemist, ‘1 
should never have succeeded but for thee.’ 

‘ F don't think you would,’ thought Master Spencer. 

Master Smeaton was of course paid out of the cru- 
eible, and in a very little time after, the alchemist, and 
his daughter, and his son-ia-law, for such Spencer 
soou became, removed toa noble mansion whieh oxer- 
hung the Thames. Wonderful were the results of 
alchemy, for lo! the dwelling of the gold-maker might 
well have sufficed for the habitation of a prince. Mar- 
garet rustled in silks and jewels like a little queen.— 
Spencer lavished gold around him, and was surround. 
ed by retainers, whilst the alchemist looked fondly on 
them both, and proudly on the rich orderings around 
him, and every now and then ejaculated, ‘It was a 
blessed day when I betook me to the study of the an- 
gelical science, and it was a blessed day when I met 
with Master Spencer. He was ever a good youth to 
me, and aided me in my studies when other men only 
studied anc smiled upon them, and [ have been able 
to reward him asit behaoved me. Let me see—I have 
given him two goodly estates, and mansions altogeth- 
er too fair to look upon, and men-servants, and, maid- 
servants, and jewels, and precious stones, to say no- 
thing of Margaret’s somewhat vain attire ; and I have 
given him—but no matter, he is a good youth, and de- 
serves it all.’ 

There were tobe seen people in the world who 
knew so little what was going on in it—ignorant peo- 
ple, who. were bigoted to. their own ways—as to say 
that Master Spencer had all these things from his. 
youth up, and his father before him. These people 
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Pouirenrss.—There- was a very nice piece of cold 
chicken on the plate, and. Mr. Jinkins wanted it ; but 
as it was the last piece, ofcourse politeness wouldn't 
allow him. to nab it untill he had asked every one 
else. 

‘Mr. Brown,” said Jenkins. with a blan! smile, ‘you 
wou’t have this will you ?’. 

‘Oh no,’ grunted Brown, chickens is very oawhole- 
some; and I for one never eats ’em. at this season of 
the year.’ 

Jenkins smiled still more sweetly—" Will you try it 
Mr. Bobkins,” said the anticipating Jinkins, 

‘No I thank you,’ squeeked out Bobkins, ‘the doc- 
tor saysI have a toutch of the dyspepsia, aad I'm 
afeered.” ; 

Jinkins breathed a silent prayer for the prosperity 
of that docter, and with a quaking heart handed the 
plate around to Mr. Bowersox, aa old gentleman who 
had alveady eaten enongl to have stalled three ordin- 
ary persons. Jinking had not the remotest idea that 
Bowersox could stuff down any more, but before he 
could intercept him, the old geatleman dashed his fork 
into the delicate morsel, and gulped it down as though 
his life depended ow the quickness of the movement. 

Jinkins, chagrined to the quick, looked at the emp- 
ty plate and then at Bowersox; but his looks couldn't 
evaporate his anger. Darting a piece of soft bread 
at the glutton, he exclaimed *Well, take it—I only 
axed. you for perliteness sake, any how !’ 
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+ {CTO OUR AGENTS —We will feel curselves much 
iged to those gentlemen acting as Agents, if they will impress 
one minds of subscribers in neigh is, the absolute 
ity of payment. We have abandoned the aFTER 
terms of $2 in 6 months or $3, at the end of the year. The 
terms are $218 aDV+Nce. We can sustain the paper in no other 
way. 





Pecu.ations.—We live in an age, when this crime 
is so common, that its commission almost ceases tu cre- 
ate the least surprise, be its magnitude or injurious 
effects what they may. Scarcely a week passes but 
we find in our exchange papers, that the officers of 
some one of our monied Institutions is deficient in 
his balances—from thirty to one hundred thousand 
dollars are not considered an uncommon occurrence. 
Another we find has for several years, kept his peca- 
lations so secret, that, finally, a sum almost incredible 
is deficient. The managers of a third Institution have 
coniigged to escape the Argus ey:s of the Commis- 
sioners appointed by the Legislature, and year after 
year, eluded their vigilance, by spurious entries and 
manofactured Bills of Exchange, &c. Other mana- 
gers have entered into wild and destructive specula- 
tions, making use of money not their own—but fram 
the employ ment of which if those speculations are lu- 
cra‘ive they receive the whole profit—if they are losing 
concerns the stockholders must sustain the ioss.— 
Some officers have the audacity to swear annually to 
the correctness of their accounts, when they know 
they contain every species of fraud which ingenuity 
can devise: thus adding the grossest perjury to the 
crime of robbery. 

Whilst week after week, we were alinost about,to say 
day after day, these robberies and perjuriesure so com- 
mon that they h:ve ceased to cause that indignant 
burst of condemnation from every citizen which they 
so jastly deserved. we cannot too deeply deplore the 
baneful inroad they are constantly making upon the 
morals of the commanity, who find men of superior 
talents and education, so frequently committing crimes 
of the deepest dye. 

Perhaps an endeaver to point out the origin of the 
crime we are considering, may have a beneficial effect; 
tending 'o cause greater vigilance in Directors and 
Steci holders of our monied Epstitntions. 

One great cause is the mania of speculation, which 
is too frequently found with those who have the con- 
trolof money not their own ; this is a great immerali 
ty, (but it is a crime not so strongly condenined as it 
should be) even if the speculator is almost cerlain that 
he shall realise considerable profit by his purchases : 
because, as noticed before, this profit never comes in- 
to the hands of those who are so liable to injury, but 
js pocketted by the man who commits the crime !! 

Another great cause of robbery from our public In- 
stitutions is pride: but although this is generally, not so 
destructive to the funds as speculation, yet the Direc- 
tors of monied Institutions should be always on the 
watch to detect every incipient step of this puerile 
and foolish vice in those who have any command over 
their pecuniary concerns. The moment it is believed 
that any one belonging to an Ipstitution is living at a 
rate which his salary will not warrant, that instant hi§ 
accounts should be stricily investigated. 

Another cause of the prevalency of peculation isthe 
apathy of the public towards the crime; and the fre- 
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quency of the ciiminals’ escape from condign pun- 
ishmen;, after he has involved the widow and orphan 
in distress, 

We have seen widows and orphans reduced from a 
competency to wretchedness, by the unhallowed crime 
of speculation and robbery, committed by those who 
ought to have faithfully discharged an almost sacred 
trust: and too often have we known these criminals go 
“ uawhipped of Justice,’ and enjoy the fruits of their 
villany, extorted from the aged, the widow and the fa- 
therless, without proper efforts being taken to sen- 
tence them to an incarceration for years, as public ex- 
amples. 





A creat Scamp.--An infamous villain, who called 
himnself James H. Wellington, and who has been fig- 
uring away at Richmond, Va., as a writing master, 
lately persuaded one of his pupils, a respectable young 
lady of that place to marry him. A week after the 
marriage, the young lady's friends discovered that all 
was not right; and upon iovestigation, it turns out 
that Wellington’s true name is Augustus P. Smith,— 
that he has another wife, wh-m he married iu Alba- 
ny, some ten years ago, who is said to be the daugh- 
ter of an aged and respectable clergyman at the north. 
It was with difficulty that Wellington was saved from 
the indignant friends of the young lady. As much as 
we deprecate lynching, we could stand by, and see the 
Judge handle this fellow without gloves. No punish- 
ment is too great for such a wretch. 





Quite A Loss.--The beauti'ul Giraffe, belonging 
to the menageriv, of June, & Co. recently aied while 
exhibiting in Ohio. It is a serious loss to the Natu- 
ralist as well as to the owners; its value being estimart. 
ed at $20,000.. Only a fortnight before the company 
lost a splendid tiger at Louisville, worth $4000. 








Domestic TInreRRUP1ION.—A Texas editor recent- 
ly had his face slapped, inattempting to heal a dispute 
hetween a manand his wife. The wife boxed his ears, 
and the husband kicked him out.of dowrs, fur his la- 
bor of lov’. Editors, and others, should learn to keep 
their fingers out of other peoples’ sweetmeais, for the 
future. 





Trexas.—We learn from the Austin Gazette, that 
the majority for Gen. Sam Houston, over Burnett, for 
president of that Republic, is 4931. The whole No. 
of Votes, given, was 7,508. We do not learn wheth- 
er the whigs or democrats have a majority in the new 
Perhaps they are not classified yet. 





congress. 








(> Henry Carey, a stage driver, on the White 
Hall road, was killed on last Sunday evening, while 
entering this city, by driving against a lamp post, up- 
setting the.stage, which fell on him. The accident 
may be laid to the lazy lamplighter, who neglected 
his duty. 





Day Boats.---The Swallow has discontinued her 
day trips between Albany and New York. The Troy 
we understand, is tu be laid up, at the close of the pre- 
sent week. 





(\G Ex-President Adams hus given notice to his 
constituents that be will cease to represent them at 
the close of the present Congress. 





(G> Theodore Taylor, a printer, was killed at St. 
Louis, afew days since, by being thrown from a 
horse. 








Cagap Enovuca.—It is believed the wholesale price 
of pork this season will not exceed $1.50 per 100 
cwt!—Sun. Where? 





A Prize.—The Houston Telegraph says, that it 
was reported in Chili that the jewels of the Tem. 
ples of the Sun, which at the time of the conquest of 
Peru the natives had concealed from the Spansards, 
have lately been recovered near the Cerro de Pasco; 
the value of them has been calculated at $180.000,090- 





In the course of the week ending on the 23d uit. ao 
less than 310,000 Ibs of butter were received at Buffalo 
from the west, the main portion of which came from 
Ohio. 





Rev. Jasper Apams; late President of Charleston 
S. C. College, died at Pendleton (S_C.) on the 25th 
ult. after an illness of 8 days, brought by over exertion 
on his farm. 
EUtelliqenee. 

Foreign Irems.—The Great Western, which sail- 
ed from Bristol on the 23d ult., arrived at New York, 
on Tuesday last. 

The news from England shows that the createst ex- 
citement respecting American affairs prevailed, caus- 
ing sudden panies at the Stock Exchange. 

Parliament has been porogued—trade remains in a 
very depress: d state—while the condition of the great 
mass of the Engl.sh operativesis distressing in the ex- 
treme. 

The distress among the inhabitants of many of the 
towns in England is dreadful. Public meetings con- 
tinue to be held for the purpose of adopting some 
measures for their relief. 

A public meeting was to be held at the London Tav- 
ern on the 23d ult., for the purpose of taking into on- 
sider tion the alarming distress existing among the op- 
eratives of Paisley. i 

There have been three heavy failures in Glasgow— 
one was a commission-house connected in America, 
and the cause is assigned te be the want of remittan- 
ces by the Halifax steamer. Several failures in Loa- 
don, also, to a large extent. 

‘here was a great rise of the Thames on the 18th 
ult., which destroyed an immense amount of property 
in the warehouses on both sides of the river; such a 
nigh tide had not been known for upwards of 40 years. 
There were heavy gales at about the same time which 
did great damage to the shipping, not only in the 
Thames, but on the coast in every quarter. 

France.—The news from France is not important. 
Some of the French papers devote their attention to 
t!e threatening aspect of the relations between Eng- 
land and the United States, and appear much alarmed 
at the prospect of a war with America. The Consti- 
tutional regards a confl ct between the two powers is 
almost inevitable. 
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Broke Jaix.--A couple of finished villians effected 
their escape from jail last night, a little before mid- 
night. It ap; ears that when Adams the acting jailor, 
returned to the prison, two of the inmates, Charles 
Moore, who was confined on a charge of robbing the 
steamboat association, and Tom Smith, another des- 
perado, who stabbed watchman Crozier, struck the 
keeper dowa with heavy billets of wood, just as he 
opened the door and effected their escape. 

The prisoners had been locked up early in the eve- 
ning, but upon soliciting water, were temporarrly re- 
leased from their cells for such purpose, and finally 
escaped as above described. In addition to beating 
the jailer, and knocking him down, theggillians ran- 
sacked his pockets and took what money He had about 
him, thus adding robbery to their already accumulated 
crimes. Sheriff Brown and his whole posse comitatus 
are now on the trail, and may succeed in recapturing 
the fugitives.--- Buffalo Adv. 





The abolition vote in Pennsylvania at the last elec- 
tion, was 652, out of a total of 250,000. Last year it 
was 348. 
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¢ t Squash.---They do have some strange ** fix: 
ing” te Texas. Only think of a lady witha culinary 
vegetable on her head for a bonnet; yet such is the 
fact. ‘lhe Houston Telegraph says that many of the 
western planters lately introduced the culture of a spe- 
cies of squash that may be manufactured into bonnets, 
and several of the western ladies have already obtained 
beautiful bonnets from this hitherto despized vegeta- 
ble. These bonnets are formed from the fine glossy 
fibrouslining of the ivterior surface of thesquash, 
and are remarkable for their strength, lizhtness and 
delicacy of the texture composing them. They are 
so tenacious and flexible that they may be easily wash- 
ed like silk. It is said that a millinerseme time since. 
took one of these to one of the eastern cities of the 
United States, and it became quite an object of admi- 
ration. Probably in a few years the squash bonnets 
may become all the fashion ; and even the pumpkin- 
heads of the north may be decked with squashes from 
Texas.--- T'evian paper. 





New Orleans.--- We are happy to find that the dread- 
ful epidemic which has hung over the crescent city is 
fast passing away. Thus, pleasantly does the Picay 
une announce the return of the business season there. 

The city is filling up. Every ship and every steam- 
boat that anchors at our wharves, bring its hundreds 
of old residents o: new comers. Cabmen are becom- 
ing impertinent---boarding house keepers are growing 
less obseqaious. The business*of oyster-opening is 
en the increase, and the epidemic i3 on the decline--- 
itis no where. Whiskey-punches are in requi-ition 
with the anti-teetotal members of seciety, and gentle 
men have laid up their gingham frocks and light sum- 
per pants in ordinary. Some two or three weeks wore 
and we will be in midst of all the bustle and excite- 
ment of a New Orleans winter. 





The largest Red Oak Tree in North America, says 
a correspondent of the Natchitotches Herald, can be 
seen on the plantation of Wm. Smith, esq. eighteen 
miies from Natchitoches, on the road leading to Ope- 
lousas. ‘This majestic oak stands in the midst of a rich 
and heavy bottom, on the Bayou St. Barb. Two feet 
from the ground it measures forty-four feet in circum 
ference, and at 6 feet thirty-two feet. The trunk ap- 
pears sound and healthy. and its height to the braach- 
es is from fifty to sixty feet. 





Loumeee TrRApeE or Canana.—The lumber trade of 
the Ottowa river country in Canada, is a very innpor- 
tant item inthe commerce of the Province. We 
learn by the Bytown Gazette, that during the past 
season a total of 11.457.854 feet tumber was exported 
from the Ottawa river for Quebec market. A very 
large*portion of this lamber is shipped to England.--- 
The lumber trade cousumes about 21,000 barrels of 
flour annually.---Cleveland 1|:eratd 





A Wire worrts HAviInc.—We notice with peculiar 
pleasure. the recent marrige of Miss Ch rlotte Mitch- 
ell, of Georgia, t2 Wm Wattington, Esq. The lady 
appeared on her wedding day dressed entirely in silk 
of her own manufacture--cap, gloves. stockings and 
dress—equal to the best pongee., Girls do you hear 
that? Such a girl would be worth more to a young 
man just starting io the world, than a thous nd dollar 
farm, and a half dozen pianos to boot.—Sun 





A Cortosrty.—--Mr. A. W. Sparks has left us a 
twig of an apple tree, containing three apples? about 
the size of damsons, and slightly coloured. on one side, 
with red. He states that a tree in his garden is filled 
with a similar fruit; being its second crop, during the 
present year.—Kent News. 





A writer in the Journal of Commerce, commenting 
upon the course of Bishop Hughes in entering the po- 
litical arena, says: ‘* that there was ao Catholic citi- 
zen of New York, whose opinion was worth regard- 
ing, who did aot approve of the conduct of that func- 
tionary.” 


The grand jury in New-Jersey has presented the 
Monmouth Bank as a public nuisance.” 





Destructive Fire in Petersburg, Va.—On Monday 
morning last, about one o’clock a fire broke out ia the 
stablesof Powell's Hotel, which, before it was extin- 
guished, consumed the stable in which it originated 
the hotel, the Presbyterian church, and the kitchen 
and stable of Dr. Jones. 
thirty- one horses. the property of Dr. Jones and the 
guests at the hotel. Nearly all of the valuable furni- 
ture of the hotel was burnt, and also much of the 
trimmings and hangings of the church. 


It is calculated that there are in the United. States 
16,012 lawyers, 14,680 clergymen, and 10,322 phy- 
sicians. 


Three hundred men are now employed in rebnild- 
ing the Kremlin at Moscow. Its immense roof is to 
be of iron 


The farmers will be pleased to learn that a number 
of distinguished men at Washington are forming a 
plan which will no doubt be successful, for a National 
Society of Agriculture. 


Rataer Assent-Minpep.—A lady laid the mop in 
the cradle, and wiped up the floor with her baby.— 
She discovered her mistake when she went to wring 
it.—-Mercury. 





In England, Scotland, and Wales, there is but one 
voter to every seventeen inhabitants; in Ireland, only 
oue in eighty !---Scissors. 

In some of the towns in this country, if the papers 
tll the truth, there are 125 voters to an‘hundred inha: 
bitants. . 





(C= Six half breed Indians, from 500 miles above 
Sault Ste. Marie, recently arrived at Dunkirk, on their 
way to Fredonia. They are to be educated at the 
academy there. 
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Co the 4th inst., by the Rev. Noah Levings, Mr. 
James T.-Clark, to Miss Catharine Maria, daughter 
of Wm. Hendrickson, esq.., all of this city. 

On the Ist inst., by the Rev. Mr. Loomis, Mr. 
Cornelius Kilmer, printer, of this city, to Miss Cath- 
erine M. Gross, of Cherry Vallev. 

On the 9th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Gates, Robert H. 
Prayn to Jane Ann, daughter of the Hon. Gerrit Y. 
Lansing. 

In Sandlake, on the 23th ult. by the Rev. D. Ste- 
vens, Mr. John H. Hidley, of Greenbush, to Miss 
Helen Mar, daughter of Thos Bullock, Esq. of Sand- 
lake. 

In this city. oa the 10th inst. by th» Rev. Dr. Lev- 
ings, Mr. James Long, to Miss Harriet M. Todd, all 
of this € ty. 

Also, by the same. Mr. Efenry Wells of Buffalo, to 
Miss Rhoda Otis, of Fort Ann. 

(on the 10th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Wyckoff. Mr. 
Henty C. Southwick to Julia, daughter of the late 
Jesse Buel, allofthis place. 

On the 21 ins, by the Rev. D. Whitehouse, in St. 





Luke's Church. Roche-ter, Fenner Ferguson, esq. of 


this city, to Hellen ' liza, yvonngest daughter of Wm 
P. Upjohn, esq., of Pittsford, Monroe co. 

On the 26th ult. by the Rev. E. H. Walker, J. W. 
Crane. to Miss Mary, yougest daughter of the late 
Maj. N. ‘lodd, of Dansvilke, Livingston co. 





DIED. 


In this city. while on a visit to her friends, Mary 
Ann, wife of Wm. Newhouse, aged 53 years, 

In Brooklyn, on the 4th inst. of consumption Mr. 
Lewis Deforest, aged 42 years. 

On S.turday morning, at Galway, Saratoga co., 
John Alexander, aged 81 years. 

At Moriah, Essex co., on the Tst inst. Zebulon R. 
Shepherd, Esq., aged 74 years. 

On. the 9th inst., Antoinette H. Pinkney, aged 16. 
orm. a of the tate Col. H. Pinkney, of the 

On Monday, aftera short illness, Wm. Ouseley 





Roosevelt, son of the hon. J. Roosevelt. 


In the stables were barn} 
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At Seneca Falls, on Friday the 29th ult. Robert 
Lounsbury, father of the junior proprietor of the Cay- 
uga Toscih, aged’72 years.” 

In Buffalo, on the 3d- inst. Mrs Jane C., wife of 
Chas. Townsend, esq.. aged 40 

In Boston, James Marsh, 42; George Hacker, 58 
In East Boston, Eliza, wife of William Jones, 30. 

In South Boston, Mr. Buckley P. Nutting, in the 
45th year of his age. ~ 








NEW ENGLAND TAVERN. REMOVED 
4 tye Subscriber respectfully informs his friende, customers 
and the travelling public generally, that he has removed from 

his old stand, nine dvors below. on the same side of the street, at 
the large and commodiuus house, heretofore known as the Natione 
al Hovel, No. 159 Market street, and for a number of yea rspast 
oceupied by Mrs- Crosby as a Boarding House. His reasons for 
removing are, that he can better acco his customers, and 
more of them, without any additiona! expense on their part. The 
house is four stobies high, with a proportionate depth. It is divided 
into a large number of rooms, adnurably calculated for families.— 
Men of business, or persons travelling for pleasure. travellers by 
ratl-road, steambuat or stage, will ndihe New England wellad- 
apted to their accommodation ; being within five or ten minutes 
walk of the rail: road, and within sixty or seventy rads of three 
steamboat landings. Breakfast will always be prepaed every 
morning during the season of navigation, at 6 0 + for those 
wishing it, and intending to take the 7 o’clock morning boat for 
New York. Also,one at To’clock. An execllent stable is also at- 
tatched t» the honse, and every convenience for those travelling 
with their teams. &c. The subscriber embraces. the present op- 
portunity to return his sifcere thanks to those who have so liber- 
ally patronized him et his old stand, reque-ts a continuance of 
their favors at the new one. His old customers and the public 
zenerally are respectfully invited to give him a call, and he gleteo- 
hmself to do all in his power to make their say while at his houss 
both pleasant and agreeable. Histerms will be as they have ale 


wavs been, viz. single meals 25 cents 
A.W. STARES 
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AN INDUCEMENT.—To any Brother procuriug us TEN 
or more subscribers for the Register, and {forwarding the money, 
aiter this date, we will present for such trouble an elegant c: p- 
perp'ate engraved MASTER'S or R. A. APRON, (as the Bro- 
ther may choose) printed on fine French white kid leather, and 
trimmed in the best possible manner. The Apron will be care- 
fully done up, and deliveredto any mercantile house, (to be sent 
w: thother goods) in this city, or the city of New York, or in any 
other way that/may be desired. 





— 





WORNING & COOK Book-B.ndera, 67 State, corner of James 

street, (formeriy Middle Lane,) Aluany. BLANK Books Of 

every description made to order, Paper of any size ruled to any 
pattern, 

Particular attention paid to the binding of music books, law 
perwwdica s, old books, newspapers, &c. &c. They would respect- 
iuily solicit a share of pubsic patronage. 

By the recent improvements in ‘he above establishment, the 
pr-prietors are ready todo allkmdsof BOUK bi NDING 
in the most neat and substan ial manner. Persons having 1o bind 
ior their libraries, will do well to cali at the above establishment 

General satis‘action Warranted. Prices to con‘orm to the 


times . Albiny. 1840. 
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NEN URAL AGEN SY, for Foreign and Domestic Law. col- 
lectung and transacting busines . Office Main street. op- 
pote tie’ Terecrapu” offices, Houston, Kep) b. of Texas. 

_ The unde: signed tas made arrang-mentsin i.e United States, 
England, Frauce, Germany, @ad. Vexico, for atieading to claims 
of every kind, and to che settiement of the estates of deceasedsol- 

jers aud Ohers. 

_ Ail kinds of decuments, public or private, made out in original, 
in the Eugiish, F.euch, Soamsh, German, Ruxsian, and Malian 
languages, or ranslated from einer of them into any one required. 

Old seulers wil find the services.of the undersigned useful in 
completing their iand titles, in cases where anv of he formalities 
of the Mexican laws are wanting ; or the execution thereof by the 
authoritics amitted, by procurmg authentic copies of the Samo, 
trom the Mexican records tv complete the cham of titles, 

New setuiers and land speculators can avail themeelvos of his 
Services, by having examined. the Spanish utles tv Texas Jan 
and cunsuiting him in relation to the gevuineness and validity 0 
the sam”, previvus to eniering into final con'ract- 

Con ‘eyaucing of every description executed. 


jy td GBORGE FISHER. 











Peoples? Line Steambo: tse 


The boats of the Peoples’ Linc being now all incomplete order 
wii cont nue to run. between Albany and New-York, until furthe 
nouce as fuiiows : 

Phe ROCUBSTER, Capt. S:. John, and SUUTH AME 
CA, C-rpt. Beamard, will form a daly Night bine, one of them 
leaving the foot ot Hamilion strecc every evenmy (except Sun- 
dvs) at 6 ee@lock. theongh without lating. 

HALF DAILY NIGHIT LINE, at 5.o’clock.. 

ithe NoxsTi AMERCA, Cam, irae,iech, will runa Half, 
Daily Night Line, leaving the ‘ov: of State str: et, every other even- 
inga Sa us eden’ the regu'ar la: duwgs. 

For particulars, apply t theca, tams on. board or at the 








fice vu. wwe é" + wot ot Hamlion. sireet.. lt 








-\ oreo mee. 


POETRY. 





MASONIC MERCY. 


The trump of war had blown the Mast, 
I heard the war-shout rise, 

The fearful flames around were cast, 
Dread thunder shook the skies, 

And from afar on fiery steeds 
The soas of valor came— 

To death they cry’d, or daring deeds 
Shall give the victor fame. 


And on they rush’d, tho’ flaods of fire, 
Amid the clash of arms, 

But still the battle raged, and dire 
Were many a heart's alarms; 

Fall many a her: ’s heart had bled 
Upon that fatal field, 

Full many a mighty soul bad fled, 
Full many more must yield. 


A war-horse dashirg down the plain, 
Came swift in ~ career, 
e horseman wheel’d amid the slain, 
He knew nor fright nor fear ; 

But swift a bounding bullet sped, 
From death a doleful dart— 

It struck the beast and kill’d him dead— 


we» It reach’d his noble heart. 


The horseman on his krees beheld 
A foeman o’er him stand, 

His heaving heart with horror swell’d, 
He saw the lifted hand ; 

One moment, and the smoking gore 
Must from its fountain flow, 

He gave the Sign of mystic lore, 
And Mercy staid the blow. 


MILFORD BARD. 





THE REFORMED DRUNKARDS HOME. 


What pilgrim, who in distant climes 
Hath oft been used to rvam, 

Can e’er forget the happy thill 
With which he greets his home! 


Elome !—there is magic in that word— 
. There’s music in its tone— 
What memoiies it conjures up 

To cheer us when alone! 


My home was oft deserted, 
And thorns and briars threw 
A bligiit upon the fairest flowers 
That in my garden grew. 


My gentle wife, whom not a breeze 
ad rudely touched before, 
Soon lost the beauty and the grace 

She once so sweetly wore. 


The pratlers, who in thoughtless sport 
Once climbed upon my kace, 

Would tremble as their glistening eye 
Fell anxiously on me. 


Light never cheered my gloomy heart, 
Save when the maddening bow! 
Flashed with its lurid lightning 
On my benighted soul. 


But now I've dashed the poisoned cup 
Forever from my lips,— 

And now J drink as pure a stream 
As fabled goddess sips. 


Hope glimmers through the parting clouds, 
And ere my course is run, 

The bow of promise foadly smiles 
Around life’s setting sun. 


Home, onee again, hath found the charms 
It always used to wear,— 

And when the world looks desolate 
J turn for comfcrt there. 


In this Bethesda-pool of love 
I bathe my griefs awsy, 

And see an angel-presence 
Returning day by day. 








From the Token for 1842, 
THE-SEA.. 


Moan on, thou melancholy sea, 
Thy hollow heaving surge 
Rolls to my cars eternally - 
~ A requiem and a dirge. 
Moan on thou vast and melancholy sea, . 
Type of man’s soul that ever moans with thee. 


Moan for the brave hearts thou hast taken, 
The sad ones thou hast left, 
The solitudes of homes forsaken, 
By thee of joy bereft—— 
The thousand loved and cherished ones that sleep. 


- In the blue chambers of the heaving deep. 


Thine ear hath heard the wave tongue bell, 
’Mid thy tamultuous roar, 
Sounding the storm-rocked vessel’s knell, 
Thy foaming billows bure— 
The drowning sailor's hollow babbling cry, 
The plunge—the last wild shriek of agony. 


Battle and storm have o'er thee past, 
The thunder voice of heaven— 
The red ball from the c;.nnon cast, © 
And death-blows madly given— 
All these have fretted thy broad breast, and gone: 
Thou lingerest moaning, dreary, and alone. 


The solid earth has changed its guise, 
But thou, thou weltering main, 
Fixed—looking at the hollow skies, 
Unaltered dost remain— 
Changeless, ’mid all that changes here below, 
Here is enough of bitterness and woe. 


Soft blows the pleasant summer gale, 
The suashine says, rej ice! 
Yet still I hear the solemn wail 
Of thy remorseless voice. 
Struggling uneasy, with impetuous shocks, 
Thy foaming breast thou hurlest on the rocks. 


Hath not the soul a voice as sad, 
The surge of memory, 
That tells of blasted hopes we had, 
Lost in time’s heaving sea— 
The early hopes, that perished in our youth, 
Our innocent delights, our inward truth? 


Possion’s wild storm hath o’er us past, 
The bell of conscience pealed in vain, 
Joys shipwrecked in the driving blast, 
Sunk, ne’er_to rise again ; 
Yet the brave soul, ’mid ali its agonies, 
Looketh forever at the steadfast skies. 


Still sounding on with stern unrest, 
And inarticulate groan, 
A swollen heart that beats the breast, 
Thon liest there alone— 
Like to the soul in thine immensity ; as 
Ob! that it were unscathed, unscarred, like thee. 





THE NAMELESS GRAVE. 
- BY MISS M.A. BROWNE. 


’T is but a fragment of a tomb, 
Spared when the rest was clear’d away; 
Its sculpture gone ; the name of whom 
It covered perished in decay ; 
But though it bears nor name nor date, 
I have wild fancies of iny own, 
And well I love to contemplate 
That old and shattered stone! 


1 wander near it when the dew 
Of morn is dripping from the caves, 
And the church window glistens thro’ 
Its curtain green of ivy leaves. 
The marble shines, when o’er its white 
Smocth surface is the sunlight thrown ; 
Bat oh! I love, though aot so bright, 
That old and shattered stone ! 


I love to think, ‘ Perchance some head 


| 
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Of peerless beauty there may rest ; 
That monument perhaps was laid 
Upon a fair and lovely breast ! 
Aad even while I gaze, perchance 
Some spotless spirit looketh down, 
And casts its pure celestial glance 
Upoa the old gray stone?’ 


If such things be, what vanity 
This earth and.all therein must seem 
Te those who dwell in bliss on high, 
Whose name on earth is buta dream ! 
And while we strive with care and pains 
To leave a name when we are gone, 
May remember what remains 
Of that sepulchral stone. 





EEE D 
CALENDAR OF COMMUNICATIONS. 





EACH MONTH. 


NAME. PLACE TIME. 

) ¥d ee 

} 2d & 4th Tuesda 
ist& 3d Th ay. 


Temple Eneampment, , Albany 
Temple R.A, Chapter, | Albany 
Mount Vernon Lodge | Albany 





Oglethorpe Lodge 
Shelbyville Chapter, 
Solomon’s Lodge, 


Lagrange Lodge No 81 





Hudson Lodge Hudson 
Hudson Chapter do 
Hudson Encampment do 


Lafayette ( hapter No 11/Lay —~ 
jo 





Ten ple Lodge, Albany Ist & 3d Tuesday. 
Washington Lodge, Albany 2nd and 4th Thursday 
Apollo Lodge Troy Ist & 3d Tuesday. 
Apollo Chapter, «| Troy 2d & 4th Tuesday. 
Apollo Encampment, Troy | 3d Monds y. 

Evening Star Lodge, West Troy 2nd & 4th Wednesday, 
Phocnix Lodge, Lansingburg =| Ist & 3d Thursday. 
Olive Branch Bethany Ged. | Ist Wednesday. 
Genesee Encampment, | Lockport Nia. | 2nd Thursday 

Ohio Lodge, No 101, | Wheeling Va.) Ist Monday 
Wheeling Chapter, 19, =" | 2d Thursday. 
Wheeling #ncampment “6 | Ist Saturday. 
Washiugton Council, “ | 2d Monday ev o month 
Utiea Lodge, 47, | Utica, last Thursday 

Oneida Chapter, 57, ie Ist Thursday. 

Utica Encampment,3 “ | 3d Tuesday. 

Mount Moriah, Louisville, Ky. | lst & 3d Monday. 
Louisville Encampment do | 4th Saturday. 

King Solomon's chapter do | 2d Monday 

Tyrian Council do | 4th Tuesda 

Abrams Lodge do | 2d & 4th , ne 
Clark Lodge do | Ist and 3d Thursday 
Lodge of Antiquity do | Ist Saturday 
Memphis Chapter, | Memphis, Tenn | 3d Monday. 
Memphis Ledge, C) 2d Tuesday. 

Georgia Chapter Savannah Geo- | 2d & 4th Tuesday. 
Solomon Lodge do Ist & 3d Thursday. 
Zerubbabe] Lodge do 


| 2d and 4th Thursday 
Ist and 3d Monday. 


lo 
eye, Ky | Ist Monday 
io 


2d Monday. 
~ Monday 
2nd Monday 
Ist Monday 
Qnd Tuesday 
ist Friday 





James Shaw 117 Houston N York 
Wm. Boardman 33 Joues st N. Y, 
Joel D. Smith Castleton 

James Teft Coeymans 

Stephen T. Leggett Tro 

S.D. Smith Lansingbu 

Joseph Blackburn Poughkeepsie 
Jehn S. Weed West Greenfield 
Ebenezer Mix Batavia 
Blanchard Powers Cowlsville 
Myron L. Burrell Rockport 

C R Vary Rorodino 

E W Northrop Le Roy 

Samuel Graves. Auburn 

A P Pfister Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


Wm D Johnson, Lagrange, Tenn. 
Sanders Shanks Shelbyville. Ky. 
T P Skaffner Cumberland, Md 
K Biggs Williamston N C 

CS Curtis Jackson, Miss 

J Cellner Vickshu: 

Col Jonathan Berry Mich Adrian 


AUTHORISED AGENTS. 


The following Brethren have kindly offered to act as Agents for 
ihe American Masonic Register. They are duly authorised te 
receive subscriptions and monies on its account. 


Isaac Cromie Louisville Ky 

A C Smith Mount Clemens Mich 
J H Lawrence Memphis Tenn 
Cornelius Cuyler Mobile 

Wm H Torner Savannah 

A C Davis Portsmouth Ohio 

A S Pfister Columbus Miss 

Jacob Nichols Wellsburgh Va 
Richard B Dallam St Louis Mo 
H Colman Liberty Mo 

George Fisher Houston Texas 

O Hughes Paris K 

Dr J A Whetstone Washington Ala 
Lewis S Deleplain Wheeling Va 
Rey Peyton P Smith, Monticello 


Charles Steinagel Cincionatti, Ohio,} M M Laugh in Steubenville, Ohio 


Joseph Cable, Carrol]ton Ohio. 

E B Shaw. Hudson. 

E C M’Cormick Greenup Co. Ky. 
Geo A Wilson. Holly Springs Miss. 
J H Stirman Favettevii e Ark 

W Hi Roberts Milton Ala 

IDr Allen Sprague Little Rock Ark 











sent unless the mouey accompanies 
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THE AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER, 


Is Published everysSaturday, by L,G. HOFFMAN, 


Corner of Market and Division sts. Albany. 


THE TERMS OF THIS PAPER are Two Dollars in advance, free 
of postage, to those subscribers residing out of the city. No paper can be 


the order, exeept it be through an aw 


thorised Agent. Where eastern funds cannot be obtained, we will receive 
the notes of solvent banks in the neighborhood at par. (cr Postmaster 
are authorised by lew to remit money in pa ment for a newspaper feet 
from postage, which will be done if they are applied to fer that purpose 
Back Numbers at all times fnrnished. 


